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in by vertical strips of board, the inner and upper surface of which formed 
the outer bank of the moat. To give this wall the appearance of a bank of 
earth it was coated with glue, then quickly sprinkled with sand and pebbles. 

The drawbridge is raised and lowered by means of strings which pass 
through pulleys to the inside of the wall. In a similar way the portcullis, 
which was made by putting pieces of wire through strips of board, can be 
lifted into the tower above. 

We felt that our castle would be incomplete without ivy. We made a 
good imitation of ivy by cutting leaves from tissue paper and fastening them 
to fine wire. The vines stir in the slightest breath of air and add to the 
castle's appearance of reality. 

We met with many difficulties. For example, although we tried to be 
careful about our measurements for the portcullis and its tower, when we 
came to fit them into the wall, they were too large and a part of the work had 
to be done over. After getting the drawbridge in place we found it too light 
to fall quickly. This difficulty was overcome by nailing a piece of lead to 
the under surface of the bridge. We soon exhausted our stock of stones, 
carried in a tub from the lakeshore, but discovered that we had an abundance 
in our own dooryard. 

In the beginning of the work one boy, who had been especially interested 
in the life and work of the Northmen, asked if he might make a model of a 
viking boat, instead of helping on the castle. Permission was given, and he 
soon had a boat hewn out. The bow of this boat terminates in a dragon's 
head, the stern in a dragon's tail. The shields are cut out of copper, and 
hang over the sides of the boat. When the boat was completed its builder 
became one of the most efficient workers on the castle. 

The pupils have enjoyed this castle-building and boat- 
making, and the work seems to have vivified their pictures of the 
Middle Age and to have helped to give them an intense interest 
in the entire period. 

During the rest of the quarter we shall spend more time on 
the free city, and, as the handwork of this grade is printing and 
bookbinding, the pupils will organize themselves into guilds to 
carry on these handicrafts. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

(francis w. parker school.) 
Elizabeth Adams. 

review: history. 
The class has studied, somewhat in detail, the different 
nationalities on the Atlantic coast plain at the close of the Rev- 
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olution ; the commencement of the expansion of the American 
people, not only in territory, but also in trade, invention, art, and 
education ; the history of the struggle for the possession of the 
Mississippi valley, and the beginning of the public domain, 
including the survey, organization, government, and disposal of 
these lands ; the pushing westward of the southern frontier 
through the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
the movement of the northern frontier along the old Braddock 
road into the Northwest Territory. 

A constant effort has been made to have the pupils realize 
the difficulties which faced the pioneers, and to picture the 
varied life in different localities. With these ends in view they 
were asked to write a story of a family migrating westward. 
They were allowed to choose a typical family from the southern, 
middle, or New England states, and to introduce whatever 
incidents — true to the time, place, and people — they felt to 
be necessary to the progress of their story. A chapter of a 
story was written for each recitation, and read in the class. All 
seemed much interested both in their own productions and in 
those of the other pupils. In most cases the true flavor of the 
times and conditions was preserved in the narratives. 

The following story, one of the best, catches occasionally 
even the quaint style of a century ago : 

A JOURNEY TO THE OHIO COUNTRY. 

BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF EXPERIENCE HINSDALE, BEGUN IN THE 
CITY OF RICHMOND, VA., AT FORTY YEARS OF AGE. 

CHAPTER I. 

December 30, 1796. — This morning John, my husband, informed me that 
his great uncle, who perished during the Revolution, had been promised some 
lands out in the Northwest Territory, the government being too poor at that 
time to pay for his services in money. As we, who are the only near relatives 
of John's honored uncle, have been in straitened circumstances of late, my 
husband thinks it wise for us to move immediately to this land, which the 
government is about to pay. 

December jl. — Today I began to pack our worldly possessions, John 
being desirous to move as soon as the springtime comes. 

January i, 1797. — This is the first day of the New Year, and I hope that 
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it will bring us good luck. Our family attended meeting this morning, and 
later on Mehitable, my eldest daughter, helped me in packing. 

January 2. — I have learned that our lands are on the Muskingum river, 
near the town of Zanesvillc, and comprise 160 acres. 

January 3 . — The weather prophecies for this year, published in the 
Richmond Gazette, are that there will be an early spring, and the rest of the 
winter mild. If this comes true, John hopes that we shall be able to start 
our journey on March I. 

January 2g. — John has gone to town to buy a moving- wagon, within our 
means, which will hold a family of six. 

February 20. — John has purchased a suitable wagon, and we own three 
strong work horses, which can easily pull us all. We have sold the house 
and most of the furniture to one of our wealthier neighbors, so are free to 
depart as soon as possible. The prophecies in the Richmond Gazette of 
January 3 are coming true, for the snow is all gone, we are having light 
showers, and it is quite warm. 

February 2J. — I have finished my packing, and we have a long and hard 
journey before us. James, my eldest, is, I am glad to say, quite able to help 
his father a great deal. He is twenty years old. Mehitable, aged eighteen, 
is also very capable, and a great comfort to me ; Samuel, aged ten, and Mara, 
aged five, are still rather wild, but I hope that this journey will serve to 
harden them, and teach them to work. 

February .?5. — Tomorrow we start. With us is going Mr. Burnett, 
who is also bound for Zanesville, but knows the way, having been with Mr. 
Zanes when he blazed his trace. 

March 4. — It is now almost sunset on the evening of our fourth day. 
We have stopped for the night at the foot of Blue Ridge, and tomorrow's 
journey will be harder and slower than today's has been, although we are 
going to cross only the lowest part of the mountains. 

March 10. — It is now 1 1 o'clock at night, and we have just stopped at 
the entrance to the Cumberland Gap. John wanted to reach there tonight, but 
I put the little ones to bed early. 

March 13. — This has been our most unlucky day, and it seems to be a 
foreboding of ill, for it has snowed and become much colder. John is afraid 
that, if it does not get warmer, we shall have to wait a long time at the Ohio 
river, for it to thaw out. I thought that spring had come. 

March 75. — I could not write yesterday, because I was helping John. 
Today the ground is covered with snow, and all the brooks are frozen. I 
fear there will be two more weeks of winter, which we must spend on the 
shores of the Ohio, where we shall soon arrive. 

March ly. — We have stopped at the Ohio for a permanent stay. Our 
provisions will not last, but the men have brought their guns, so they can 
hunt. 
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CHAPTER II. 

March 20. — Today James shot a deer, and the meat tasted very savory, 
in spite of the fact that the salt has given out. 

March 21. — It is getting warmer, but still great cakes of ice float down 
the river, and after it is all gone, the Indians around here say, there will be a 
spring flood. 

March 22. — I am in constant dread of the Indians. Three days ago 
John gave one of them a shilling to bring us some Indian corn, and the 
Indian has not appeared yet. 

March 24. — Samuel has disappeared. I saw him this morning, and, as 
the younger ones roam about during the daytime, I have not worried about 
him. Now it is 9 o'clock at night, and he has not come. The men have 
set out with lanterns in search of him. 

March 26. — Samuel has not appeared yet. One friendly Indian is help- 
ing us search. 

March 2j. — Tonight Wamasso, our friendly Indian, brought home the 
truant Samuel. But, instead of being half-starved, as I expected, he was 
plump and happy. After questioning him, we found that he had run off with 
a band of Indians traveling westward, thinking that they fared better than 
ourselves. It was with them that Wamasso found him and brought him 
back, much against his wishes. 

March 28. — Last night we let Samuel sleep, but this morning John 
made use of the good old adage, " Spare the rod and spoil the child." 
Samuel will remain in the wagon for a week on bread and water. I sin- 
cerely hope that this chastisement will make him a better boy. 

March 30. — John has deemed it prudent to move our wagon back from 
the river, which is rising rapidly. 

March 31. — I know not what ails Mara. Yesterweek she went to see 
Wamasso's babe, who is sick with a curious rash which causes him much 
pain. Today she seems to have the same sort of rash. 

April 2. — Mr. Burnett, who is somewhat of a doctor, thinks Mara has an 
attack of that dread disease called smallpox. Wamasso's babe has it much 
worse than she, and I pray that the Lord may spare them both . The chil- 
dren are kept away from her and she is unconscious. 

April 6, — Today Wamasso's babe passed away from his earthly pilgrim- 
age. John went to the curious Indian death ceremony, and saw the tiny, 
wasted form buried, with its toys, rattles, some food, and clothes. "For," 
says the poor mother, "baby feel bad without me. He take long journey to 
happy hunting ground. Need much food." The parents bear their troubles 
like Spartans. They teach me to be brave, and, if the Lord sees fit to take 
my youngest, I shall say, " Thy will be done." 

April 8. — Mara is better. She knew me today and asked for all the 
children. But she needs delicate food, and as soon as possible we must push 
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up the Ohio toward Zanesville. The men are at work on three stout canoes 
and the Indians are aiding them. 

April II. — Mara improves steadily. But the floods are still very high 
and we cannot go for more than a week. 

CHAPTER III. 

April 14.. — Today the floods have commenced to go down. Mara still 
improves, though this is the most contagious stage of the disease, so the 
children do not go near her. I have had it myself, so am not in danger. 

April 16. — The river is almost down to its natural level. But there are 
frequent showers, and because of this John has made a sort of bark canopy 
over the canoe in which Mara will lie. 

April //. — John thinks we may embark tomorrow, as the canoes are 
ready. 

April 18. — Today we embarked. In one canoe are John, Mara, and I. 
It is very comfortable, being lined with dead leaves and moss, and contain- 
ing Mara's little cot. In one of the other two are James, Mehitable, and 
some of the provisions ; and the third contains Mr. Burnett, Samuel, and more 
provisions. We are now stopping near shore with our canoes tied. 

April ig. — It was so warm today that John moored our canoe, and tried 
to fish. He caught a few small fish and went ashore to cook them. 

April 20. — Mr. Burnett's wife has a house in Marietta, where we shall 
soon arrive, and her husband wants us to stop there with her, while he, John, 
James, and Samuel go ahead to Zanesville and the bounty lands. This we 
shall probably do. 

April 22. — We have just sighted Marietta, which seems to be quite a 
large town for this wilderness. We shall go to the house of Mrs. Burnett, and 
shall all spend the night there. 

April 2j, — This morning the men started up the Muskingum. John 
intends to hire some of the backwoodsmen to help him build a cabin. Our 
hostess is kind and hospitable. 

April 2j. — To be here seems almost like being back in old Richmond. 
There are churches, schools, and very kind people. I do not approve of the 
frivolities in which they indulge, for example, their frequent balls and parties. 

April JO. — Today was Sunday, and we went to church. The Rev. Mr. 
Breck gave a very good discourse on Psalm XXIII. 

May J. — Today John came to get us. He has built a cabin, and we shall 
go tomorrow. 

May 6. — I am now writing from our new home, where we have just 
arrived. We came in a queer boat, called a keel boat. Mara is much better. 
We have a nice little house with three rooms, and John is planting a garden. 
I know that we shall be prosperous. 

FINIS. 

Catherine Delano. 



